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SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 
Boston University C5 


« feo 
< it 


in deciding on establishment of special 


HE REFERENCES in the following 
classes. 


bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified 
as follows: materials concerned with 


172. BreNN, MABEL A. “Arts and Crafts in 
an Educational Program for Handi-- 
capped Children,’ Exceptional Chil- 


(1) general references; (2) blind and 
partially seeing children; (3) crippled 
children; (4) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children; (5) special health problems; 
(6) speech disorders; (7) subnormal, 
backward, and dull-normal children; 
(8) behavior and problem cases and 
dependent children; (9) juvenile de- 
linquency; and (10) superior and gift- 
ed children. The references in the first 
six classifications were compiled and 
annotated by Christine P. Ingram; the 
references in the remaining classifica- 
tions, by William C. Kvaraceus. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 
171. BarKER, Louise S.; ScHoccEN, Max- 


dren, XVIII (May, 1952), 234-35, 238. 


Describes how, through the proper use of 
handicrafts, the handicapped can release 
natural tensions and inhibitions, learn to 
share with others, achieve success in 
creating, and may gain some skills needed 
for economic independence. 


. Brown, LILLIAN PENN; GATES, HELEN 


D.; NOLDER, EVANGELINE L.; and VAN 
FLEET, BARBARA. “Personality Charac- 
teristics of Exceptional Children and of 
Their Mothers,” Elementary School 
Journal, LII (January, 1952), 286-90. 


The California Test of Personality was ad- 
ministered to thirty-one exceptional chil- 
dren and to their mothers. The results 
were used as a means of interesting parents 
in study groups and self-evaluation. 


. CRUICKSHANK, WiLtt1AM M. “Team 


Action with Exceptional Children,” 


INE; SCHOGGEN, PHIL; and BARKER, 
RocEr G. ‘‘The Frequency of Physical 
Disability in Children: A Comparison of 

Three Sources of Information,” Child 
Development, XXIII (September, 
1952), 215-26. 

Reports a census of physically disabled 
children of Jefferson County, Kansas, 

who were referred by laymen, teachers, 175. 
and physicians. Data were to be used 
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Exceptional Children, XVIII (May, 
1952), 242-44. 

Consistency in viewpoint on the part of 
every member of the team planning for the 
exceptional child is necessary if the psycho- 
logical barrier to learning and adjustment 
is to be overcome by the child. 


Hitt, ArtHor S. “Legislation Affecting 
Special Education since 1949,” Excep- 
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_pooosae AND CONCLUSIONS 


The best evaluation of the under- 


ae At the same time, AM seem” graduate program for preparing ele- 


to be unable to put such a plan into 
operation. Underlying this in sility, 
in many cases, is an acute Jack of ade- 
quate training facilitiesen spite of the 
many marvelous jprovisations for 
‘the training of, weachers that are seen 
on collége _gathpuses, it is still a truism 
“thats college teacher-education facili- 
ties iust represent the very best that 
money can buy. 
Then, too, expert opinion some- 
- times borders.on the nebulous. This is 


lectures. It behooves those whoyply 
the role of expert to ascertainythe ex- 
tent to which their theories*wi 
not work in a givenysituation. The 
criterion of experty Spinion has great 
value if it lends” itself readily to re- 
search techrilques i in educating teach- 
ers. The fact that there are no “pat’’ 
answers for many situations which a 
teacher will face cannot be altered by 
glib exhortation. 


mentary-school teachers can be made 
in terms of how well the teachers 
measure up while on the job. The 
force of this criterion lends prestige to 
public school requirements as a basis 
for evaluating the gollege program. 
However, since te is a possibility 
that many beginning teachers are 
being meas red in terms of their abil- 
ity to,anaintain the status quo, the 
criper ia of preferred practice and ex- 


" the age of clichés and of scintillatingy ert opinion have greater validity in 


evaluative procedures. 

In view of recent developments in 
evaluating college curriculums 
prepare elementary-school 
there is great cause to belj 


pro 
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tional Children, XVIII (December, 
1951), 65-67, 90. 


Reviews legislation affecting special edu- 
cation in various states, describes new 
programs and special services extended, 
and points out the implications and trends 
of recent legislation. 


Hitt, Artuur S. “Special Education 
Comes of Age,”’ Crippled Child, XXIX 
(April, 1952), 4-5. 

Reviews some of the developments in pro- 
grams for special education of the handi- 
capped and then considers the problems 
currently besetting special education. 


Laycock, S. R. “Helping Parents to 
Accept Their Exceptional Children,” 
Exceptional Children, XVIII (Febru- 
ary, 1952), 129-32, 160. 


The teacher of the exceptional child can 
help parents to realize the potentialities of 
their child and to accept him realistically 
as he is, can set up standards and goals 
consistent with the child’s abilities, and 
can show parents that the objectives of 
education can be met, but often by differ- 
ent methods. 


LEOPOLD, BERTA HowELL. ‘“The Han- 
dicapped Girl and the Group,” Camp 
Fire Girl, XXXI (May, 1952), 9, 11. 


Convincing reasons are given for including 
in the Camp Fire group the handicapped 
girl who is able to participate in more than 
half of the group activity. 


Levy, JosepH H. “A Study of Parent 
Groups for Handicapped Children,” 
Exceptional Children, X XIX (October, 
1952), 19-23, 26. 

Summarizes information about parent 
groups for different types of handicapped 
children in Illinois—recent origin, agency 
co-operation, values and limitations, and 
community aspects. 


Lour, InEz D. (compiler). Motion Pic- 
tures on Child Life. Washington: United 
States Children’s Bureau, 1952. Pp. 62. 


A listing of more than four hundred 16 mm 
films on the social, medical, mental, and 
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developmental aspects of child life. 
Grouped under broad subject headings 
(adolescence, child care, handicapped, and 
so on), films are briefly described but not 
evaluated. 


MACKIE, ROMAINE P. School Housing 
for Physically Handicapped Children. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1951, No. 17. Pp. 26. 


Should be helpful to all who have to do 
with the planning of special day schools, 
centers, or units in regular schools, for 
single multigrade classes, or for adjust- 
ments for handicapped pupils who are able, 
with assistance, to progress in regular 
classes. 


RANDALL, ARNE W. “Art Time for Ex- 
ceptional Children,’’ School Arts, LI 
(April, 1952), 274-76. 

Art can serve as a means of muscular re- 
habilitation, as an emotional outlet for re- 
solving conflicts and tensions, and as a 
later means of livelihood for children with 
various handicaps. 


SCHOENBOHM, W. B. “Iowa Builds a 
New Hospital School for Physically 
Handicapped Children,” Exceptional 


Children, XVIII (February, 1952), 133- 


36. 


Describes Iowa’s new school for severely 
handicapped children, located on the 
campus of the University of Iowa, which 
has as its basic aims a total program of 
care, education, and treatment for educable 
children with severe physical limitations. 
It will also provide training for doctors, 
therapists, nurses, teachers, and other 
workers, and guidance for parents. 


WEISS, EMALYN R., and Myer, LESTER 
N. ‘Psychological Services in the 
Rural Schools of Pennsylvania,” Excep- 
tional Children, XX (October, 1952), 
15-18. 


Describes psychological and school train- 
ing for county supervisors in Pennsylvania, 
their duties, progress to date, and future 
goals. 
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BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING 
CHILDREN! 


Brinpt, Jutret. A Handbook for the 
Blind. New York: Macmillan Co., 1952. 
Pp. 244. 

Includes, as well as practical ideas and 
instruction for the blind, a special section 
for sighted persons on how to treat the 
blind without making them feel inferior or 
overprotected. 


BUELL, CHARLES E. Recreation for the 
Blind. Educational Series, No. 1. New 
York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1951. Pp. 40. 


Discusses hobbies, table games, contests, 
sports, and active games in which the 
blind can participate. 


GEE, EFFiE. “The Partially Seeing 
Child in the Regular Classroom,”’ Sight- 
Saving Review, XXII (Spring, 1952), 
32-35. 


Describes practical experiences in the 
participation of partially seeing students 
in the regular classroom program. 


Kersy, C. Epiru. “‘A Report on Visual 
Handicaps of Partially Seeing Chil- 
dren,” Exceptional Children, XVIII 
(February, 1952), 137-42. 


Analyzes data supplied by supervisors and 
teachers of 7,310 partially seeing children. 
The majority of defects are developmental, 
and a large number of children have better 
vision than the accepted standards for 
special education. 


Kerby, C. Epiru. “Causes and Preven- 
tion of Blindness in Children of School 
Age,” Sight-Saving Review, XXII 
(Spring, 1952), 22-31. 

Presents information based on the eye 
examinations of 4,248 pupils classified as 
blind. The pupils were enrolled in 45 
residential schools and 15 city school sys- 
tems in 39 states, the District of Columbia, 
and the territory of Hawaii in the school 


1See also Item 458 (Taylor) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the March, 
1953, issue of the School Review. 
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year 1949-50. Gives some pertinent com- 
parative data of earlier years. 


LENDE, HEtca (compiler). Directory of 
Activities for the Blind in the United 
States and Canada. New York: Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 1952 
(ninth edition). Pp. 134. 

This Directory, which is published bi- 
ennially, provides information on public 
and private agencies working for the 
blind, in national, state, and local fields. 


LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. ‘The Child 
Who Is Blind,” Exceptional Children, 
XIX (December, 1952), 96-102. 
Discusses special methodology of the 
education of the blind, emotional factors 
involved, and special facilities needed. 


MacLean, Ronatp L. “Physical Edu- 
cation for Boys at the Illinois School for 
the Blind,” International Journal of 
Education for the Blind, I (February, 
1952), 51-55. 

Describes four general activities: swim- 
ming, gymnasium, interscholastic athlet- 
ics, and intermural activities. 


Moor, Pavutine M. “A Blind Child, 
Too, Can Go to Nursery School.” Pre- 
school Series, No. 1. New York: Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 1952. 
Pp. 16. 

A pamphlet helpful for parents of blind 
children and for nursery-school teachers. 
Explains the blind child’s need for group 
experience and how he may be included 
in a group of seeing children. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION OF PARTIALLY SEEING 
CHILDREN. ‘Education of Partially 
Seeing Children,” Sight-Saving Review, 
XXII (Spring, 1952), 2-6. © 

Four patterns of education for partially 
seeing children in the United States are 
evaluated in regard to present-day educa- 
tional philosophy, psychology, and method 
and with respect to principles of child 
growth, development, and guidance. 
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TupDYMAN, AL, and BERTRAM, FRED- 
ERICKA M. “Oakland’s Sight Conserva- 
tion Program,” Sight-Saving Review, 
XXII (Summer, 1952), 89-92. 

Describes a city school program for the 
child with visual impairment as to eligi- 
bility for enrolment, cumulative records, 
interdepartmental co-operation, equip- 
ment, curriculum, and guidance. 


Younc, Marjorie A. C. “Certification 
of Teachers of Partially Seeing Chil- 
dren,” Exceptional Children, XVIII 
(April, 1952), 207-15. 

Analyzes data on certification of teachers 
of partiality seeing children obtained from 
various states. Considers educational 
standards and personal characteristics. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. ‘“‘Psychological Problems of Cere- 
bral Palsy.”? A Symposium Sponsored 
by Division of School Psychologists, 
American Psychological Association, 
and the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. Chicago: Nation- 
al Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 1952. Pp. 79. 

At a symposium held to consider the psy- 
chological problems associated with cere- 
bral palsy, papers presented included some 
by well-known psychologists. 


ANDERSON, Mary. ‘“‘Teaching Aids for 
a Cerebral Palsy Classroom,” Crippled 
Child, XXX (October, 1952), 18-21. 


Describes, in words and pictures, materials 
for developing eye-hand co-ordination 
for the child beginning school. 


Bice, Harry V. Group Counseling with 
Mothers of the Cerebral Palsied. Chica- 
go: National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 1952. Pp. 42. 


Presents the thinking of parents and prac- 
tical solutions for problems in discipline, 
self-care, sleeping, eating, education, men- 
tal attitudes, family relationships. Stresses 
the importance of educating the public 
about cerebral palsy. 
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BRADLEY, Marcery. “Camping for 
Crippled Children: II. Organization 
and Administration,” Physical Therapy 
Review, XXXII (June, 1952), 303-5. 


States that the organization and adminis- 
tration of camps for handicapped children 
call for adaptations to meet the special 
needs of children with crippling conditions. 


CRUICKSHANK, Wittiam M. ‘A Study 
of the Relation of Physical Disability to 
Social Adjustment,” American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy, VI (May- 
June, 1952), 100-109, 141. 


Reports a study of 264 physically handi- 
capped pupils in junior and senior high 
school. By use of a projective sentence 
completion test, adolescents’ self-concepts 
were evaluated in regard to the family 
and to society. 


Dotti, Epear A. ‘Mental Evaluation 
of Children with Cerebral Palsy,’ 
Crippled Child, XXX (June, 1952), 6-7, 
28. 


For adequate appraisal, the psychologist 
must have ways to ‘‘by-pass’’ the child’s 
expressive and receptive handicaps to 
reveal true capacities obscured or dis- 
torted by sensory or motor impairments. 


DOLPHIN, JANE E., and CRUICKSHANK, 
WiiiiAm M. ‘Tactual Motor Percep- 
tion of Children with Cerebral Palsy,” 
Journal of Personality, XX (June, 
1952), 466-71. 


The administration of a tactual motor 
test to thirty normal and thirty cerebral- 
palsied children revealed significant differ- 
ences between the two groups. 


FITZGERALD, GERALD B., and WENELL, 
Cart. “Nature Recreation for the 
Crippled Child,” Crippled Child, XXX 
(June, 1952), 14-15, 28. 


Recreation creating interest in nature can 
be provided for bed patients through 
the use of movies, miniature gardens, pets, 
and so on. For the child in a wheel chair, 
nature outings, fishing, and picnics on 
level terrain can be planned. 
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HAEUSSERMANN, Etse. ‘Evaluating 
the Developmental Level of Cerebral 
Palsy Preschool Children,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, LXXX (March, 1952), 3-23. 


Special tests for cerebral-palsied children 
are described, together with the require- 
ments that such tests should fulfil. Tests 
and procedures have been developed by the 
author over a period of time but are not 
standardized. 


HATCHER, CARO C. “Recreational Ac- 
tivities for Cerebral-palsied Children,”’ 
Exceptional Children, XVIII (January, 
1952), 102-6. 


Suggests such recreational activities as 
field trips, finger plays, chalk talks, 
reach-and-grasp games, speech-production 
games, games to promote better eating 
habits, and_ storytelling to promote 
relaxation and integration of the person- 
ality of the child with cerebral palsy. 


HEILMAN, ANN. “Intelligence in Cere- 
bral Palsy,” Crippled Child, XXX 
(August, 1952), 11-13, 28. 


As many as five recent psychological 
studies of the intelligence of cerebral- 
palsied children report a high incidence 
of mental defect, about 45 per cent; only 
about 25 per cent of average intelligence 
or above; and borderline and dull normal, 
approximately 30 per cent. 


HOTTENSTINE, ELLYNMAE. “‘Home Care 
of Braces,” Crippled Child, XXX 
(June, 1952), 10-11. 

Parents or those in ‘charge of the handi- 
capped child are informed of the important 
points to watch so that maximum benefit 
will be obtained from the use of the brace. 


Levi, JosEPH, and MICHELSON, Bar- 
BARA. ‘Emotional Problems of Physi- 
cally Handicapped Adolescents—A 
Study of Ten Adolescent Boys,” Excep- 
tional Children, XVIII (April, 1952), 
200-206. 

Concludes that personality is the most 
important factor in the rehabilitation 
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process of physically handicapped ado- 
lescents and that individual guidance, in 
addition to group discussions, would be 
beneficial to most cases. 


Lyons, ANITA FraAncEs. “Personality 
Adjustment Study: A Summary of the 
Evaluation of a Group of Physically 
Handicapped Children Who Received 
Occupational Therapy,’ American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, V1 
(March-April, 1952), 53-55, 88-89. 
Reports research in occupational therapy 
for thirty physically handicapped children 
attending a special school for handicapped 
children in Newark, New Jersey. Person- 
ality adjustment was evaluated before 
and after these children received occupa- 
tional therapy. 


MILLER, WiLL1AM J. “Cerebral Palsy, 
A Review: 1952,” Crippled Child, 
XXIX (February, 1952), 18-19. 


Briefly outlines such factors as incidence; 
types; etiology; percentage of cases caused 
during the prenatal, natal, and postnatal 
periods; treatment; and research. 


Mitman, Doris H. “Group Therapy 
with Parents: An Approach to the Re- 
habilitation of Physically Handicapped 
Children,’”’ Journal of Pediatrics, XLI 
(July, 1952), 113-16. 

Reports an experience with group therapy 
for parents of physically disabled children 
in a hospital. 


PERLSTEIN, MEYER A. ‘‘What Teachers 
Should Know about the Child with 
Cerebral Palsy,’ NEA Journal, XLI 
(April, 1952), 215-16. 

Discusses briefly the characteristics and 
types of cerebral palsy, defects associated 
with it, and the child’s intelligence and 
educability. Goals for rehabilitation are 
defined and implications for education 
reviewed. 


Perry, E. Virernta. ‘Teaching the 
Cerebral Palsied To Read,” Crippled 
Child, XXX (October, 1952), 4-7. 
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Discusses some of the varied and individual 
problems the teacher meets and methods 
that have proved helpful. 


Roan, MARGARET Z. ‘Music Can Help 
the Crippled Child,’ Crippled Child, 
XXIX (April, 1952), 10-11, 28-29. 
Reports research carried on over a period 
of years at Aidmore Children’s Hospital 
in Atlanta, Georgia, to determine the value 
of music in a total rehabilitation program 
for the handicapped child. 


SALMON, F. Curupert. “Schools for 
the Handicapped,” School Executive, 
LXXI (February, 1952), 46-53. 


Illustrates attempts to solve school-build- 
ing problems for the orthopedically handi- 
capped. Gives plans for a residential 
school, for a day school, and for modifica- 
tion of an older building to meet the needs 
of the handicapped, with emphasis on vari- 
ation in needs. 


STEGATH, FrepD. ‘“Teaching the Child 
in an Iron Lung,”’ Exceptional Children, 
XVIII (December, 1951), 70-72. 
Describes briefly a specific study unit and 
suggests teaching methods found success- 
ful with children placed in iron lungs. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


218. 


219. 


ALBRIGHT, M. ARLINE. “Mental Health 
of Children with Hearing Impair- 
ments,’ Exceptional Children, XIX 
(December, 1952), 107, 110-13, 124. 


Reports a survey of 317 children with 
hearing impairments as revealed by the 
Mental Health Analysis, a verbal form 
of measurement. Results indicate some of 
the possible causes for status of mental 
health and preventive and_ remedial 
therapy. 


American Annals of the Deaf, XCVII 
(January, 1952), 1-262. 


Contains the annual directory of American 
instructors of the deaf, medical-school 
personnel for speech and hearing problems, 
schools and summer camps, periodicals, 
speech and hearing clinics, teacher-train- 
ing centers; supplies information on re- 
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habilitation, special education, and voca- 
tional education; and lists state depart- 
ments of education and health having 
speech and hearing conservation programs. 


BERLINSKY, STANLEY. “Measurement 
of the Intelligence and Personality of 
the Deaf: A Review of the Literature,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders, XVII (March, 1952), 39-54. 
Discusses findings and conclusions on in- 
telligence and personality of the deaf as re- 
ported in the literature for the past two 
decades and raises certain questions as to 
suitability of tools of measurement used. 


Britt, RicuHarp G. ‘The Educational 
Preparation of Oral Teachers of the 
Deaf,’’ American Annals of the Deaf, 
XCVII (May, 1952), 313-27. 
Describes a survey of preparation for 
teachers of the deaf in both oral and resi- 
dential schools, analyzes data, and sum- 
marizes the findings. 


DiCarLo, Louis M., and DoLpHIn, 
JANE E. “Social Adjustment and Per- 
sonality Development of Deaf Chil- 
dren: A Review of Literature,’ Excep- 
tional Children, XVIII (January, 1952), 
111-18. 

Presents a review of published research 
findings and a discussion of the limitations 
in the research methodology used. 


GUILFORD, FREDERICK R., and Have, 
C. OxaF. ‘Diagnosis of Deafness in the 
Very Young Child,” Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, LV (February, 1952), 
101-5. 


Discusses shortcomings of conventional 
audiometric tests which can be applied to 
the child from two to six years of age and 
describes in detail an accessory unit called 
the ‘‘Pediacoumeter,’’ used to motivate 
and interest the child during the pure-tone 
test situation. 


Harpy, WILLIAM G,. Children with Im- 
paired Hearing: Audiologic Perspective. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 326. 
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- Washington: Government Printing Of- 
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fice, 1952. Pp. ii+22. 

Presents main topics in audiologic con- 
sideration for children with impaired hear- 
ing as these topics were prepared for the 
Midcentury White House Conference. 


Harpy, Wittram G., and Pavts, 
Miriam D. “The Test Situation in 
PGSR Audiometry,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XVII (March, 
1952), 13-24. 

Describes the use of psychogalvanic skin 
resistance (PGSR) audiometry in testing 
the hearing of infants and very young 
children as a means of getting useful facts 
about the child’s hearing mechanism as 
early as possible. 


Hepcecock, LeRoy D. “Counseling 
the Parents of Acoustically Handi- 
capped Children,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, XCVII (May, 1952), 329-39. 
A thorough discussion of the many ways 
that parents can help the child with a 
hearing problem, including a statement of 
resources available for parent help. 


HEINL, STELLA S. “A Library Project 
To Determine the Suitability of Books 
for Purchase on the Third Grade Read- 
ing Level in the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois,’’ American 
Annals of the Deaf, XCVI (November, 
1951), 52443. 

Lists books suitable for purchase on the 
third-grade level for deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children. 


INGVARSSON, IvAR M. “Language 
Teaching in Schools for the Deaf: Psy- 
chological Aspects,’ American Annals 
of the Deaf, XCVII (March, 1952), 
267-81. 

Reports how language instruction for deaf 
children, as outlined in this article, uses 
material drawn from the children’s own 
experience as a means for developing 
linguistic form. 


LESSER, ARTHUR J. Services for the 
Child Who Is Hard of Hearing. Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau Publication No. 334. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1952. Pp. 28. 

A guide for the development of programs 
for the hard-of-hearing child. Presents 
facts about audiology and the administra- 
tion of programs. 


Mackie, RoMAIneE P. ‘The School 
Building and the Child with Impaired 
Hearing,’ American Annals of the Deaf, 
XCVI (November, 1951), 494-501. 


With adjustments in classroom construc- 
tion, lighting, and provision of special 
equipment, speech and hearing teachers 
can bring about better education for the 
deaf or hard-of-hearing child who attends 
regular school classes. Discusses special 
provisions and types of day-school organi- 
zation in various cities. 


MYKLEBUST, HELMER R., and Brut- 
TEN, Mitton. “A Survey of Research 
Needs in the Education of the Deaf,”’ 
American Annals of the Deaf, XCVI 
(November, 1951), 512-23. 

Responses on a rating scale by adminis- 
trators of schools for the deaf show need 
for research in three areas: (1) teaching 
problems and curriculum, (2) status of 
pupils and graduates, and (3) administra- 
tive problems. 


SILVERMAN, S. R., and BENSON, RoB- 
ERT W. “Recent Developments in 
Hearing Aids,” Hearing News, XX 
(May, 1952), 4-5, 20, 22. 

Factors in design and performance of 
hearing aids are explained in terms that 
the layman can understand. 


TupyMaNn, AL. ‘Public School Prob- 
lems in Educating Hard of Hearing 
Children,” Hearing News, XX (Octo- 
ber, 1952), 18, 20, 22. 

Describes function of classes for children 
with impaired hearing and_ includes 
case studies. 


WHITEHURST, Mary, and MOoNSEEs, 
Epna K. Auditory Training for the 
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Deaf. Washington: Volta Bureau, 1952. 
Pp. 100. 


Provides a method and basic lesson ma- 
terial for auditory training for the user of a 
hearing aid. Will prove helpful for parents 
and classroom teachers. 


WoopwarD, HEtEn, “A Child and His 
Hearing Aid,”’ Volta Review, LIV (June, 
1952), 261-62, 288, 290. 


Furnishes instructions for parents of deaf 
children to help them learn more about 
hearing aids and instruct their children 
in the care and use of such aids. 


SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Bakwin, RutH Morris, and BAKWIN 
Harry. “Psychologic Aspects of Pedia- 
trics: Epilepsy,’’ Journal of Pediatrics, 
XXXIX (December, 1951), 776—84. 
Reviews the results of studies made with 
the goal of evaluating the intelligence, 
personality, emotional development, school 
records, and occupational opportunities 
of epileptics. Psychological factors in the 
treatment of epilepsy are discussed, and 
the effects of various drugs employed in 
treatment are compared. 


BROWNELL, KATHARINE Dopce. “The 
Child with Rheumatic Fever or Heart 
Disease,’ Exceptional Children, XIX 
(November, 1952), 65-67, 70-73, 83. 
Discusses the school’s contribution to 
health, emotional, social, educational, and 
vocational needs. 


CaHAN, Jacop M. “School Cardiac 
Services,” Journal of School Health, 
XXI (December, 1951), 315-24; XXII 
(January, 1952), 18-26. 


Outlines a pattern for a complete cardiac 
service to pupils and personnel in a school 
system, The methods and materials of 
studies, the work of almost six years, have 
been briefly tabulated and summarized. 
Typical case reports and fields of explora- 
tion have been cited. 


Cottins, A. Louise. “Epileptic Intelli- 
gence,”’ Journal of Consulting Psycholo- 
gy, XV (October, 1951) 392-99. 
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A study of 400 private epileptic patients, 
including 178 adolescents, as to age at 
onset, intellectual status, education, type 
and frequency of seizure, and presence or 
absence of brain damage. 


Dry, Lee O. “A School-to-Hospital 
‘Telephone’ Service,”’ Hospitals, XX VI 
(June, 1952), 52-54. 

The superintendent of a convalescent home 
for children describes two-way telephone 
commmunication between schools and 
hospitals which enables hospitalized chil- 
dren to continue their school work. 


HaiGut, S. ‘Use of Supervised Corre- 
spondence Study for Home-bound and 
Isolated Students,”’ Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVI (December, 1952), 
60-71. 

Reports the use of supervised correspond- 
ence study and its values to the individual 
home-bound student. 


Lewis, RicuHarp §.; StRAuSS, ALFRED 
A.; and LEHTINEN, Laura E. The Other 
Child. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1951. Pp. 108. 

Explains, in nontechnical terms for parents 
and laymen, what a brain-injured child is, 
his psychopathology, what his manage- 


-ment and education should be. It affords 


new insight and a glimpse of new develop- 
ments in treatment for the brain-injured 
child who is not seriously impaired in the 
motor areas. 


Micuaekt, Nicuotas, “The Treatment 
of Epilepsy,”’ Ohio State Medical Jour- 
nal, XLVIII (January, 1952), 42-43. 


Reports the results of the treatment of 
fifty-one students attending Ohio State 
University. Findings indicate that, with 
proper medication and psychotherapy, the 
great majority of epileptics can be kept 
free of seizures. 


PARKER, CORNELIA STRATTON. Your 
Child Can Be Happy in Bed. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952. Pp. 276. 


Contains practical suggestions for a great 
variety of inexpensive handicraft activities 
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and other sources of amusement for the 
child confined to bed or convalescing. 


Parker, EtorsE C. ‘Play Therapy,” 
American Journal of Occupational Ther- 
apy, VI (September-October, 1952), 
194-96, 216. 

Reports a two-year study of the use of 
toys by hospitalized children and includes 
a list of toys used most successfully. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
The Child with Epilepsy. Children’s Bu- 
reau Folder No. 35. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952. Pp. 16. 
Contains useful information for parents 
who have a child with epilepsy. Describes 
the condition and outlines the special care 
required. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING As- 
SOCIATION. “Speech Disorders and 
Speech Correction,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XVII (June, 
1952), 129-37. 

A basic statement prepared by the Com- 
mittee on the Midcentury White House 
Conference, 1950. Subjects covered in- 
clude the incidence of speech defects, pro- 
fessional training, research needs, and a 
statement of principles of correction pro- 
cedures. 


Backus, O.uie. “The Use of a Group 
Structure in Speech Therapy,” Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XVII 
(June, 1952), 116-22. 

States explicitly some assumptions under- 
lying the use of a group structure in 
speech therapy. Therapy as a specialized 
growth process has been located on a con- 
tinuum in relation to general education, 
with some distinction between speech 
therapy and psychotherapy. 


BAKER, ELMER E., and SOKOLOFF, 
M. A. “Therapy for Speech Deficien- 
cies Resulting from Acute Bulbar Polio- 
myelitis Infection,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XVI (Decem- 
ber, 1951), 337-39, 
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Describes therapeutic techniques used 
with nineteen patients having speech 
problems resulting ‘from acute bulbar 
poliomyelitis infection and states that 
results were encouraging. 


GENS, GEORGE W., and BrBEy, M. 
Lots. ‘Congenital Aphasia: A Case Re- 
port,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, XVII (March, 1952), 32-38. 


Presents a case study to illustrate one 
type of therapy which may be used for a 
child with aphasia-like symptomatology. 


GLASNER, Purp J., and DAHL, Mary 
FRANCES. “Stuttering: A Prophylactic 
Program for Its Control,’? American 
Journal of Public Health and Nation’s 
Health, XLII (September, 1952), 1111- 
15; 

States that, through the combined efforts 
of clinics, public health nurses, family 
doctors, pediatricians, and community or- 
ganizations, referral and treatment for re- 
ducing the incidence of stuttering have 
been made possible for preschool children. 


Hirscu, INA JEAN, and OTHERS. ‘‘De- 
velopment of Materials for Speech 
Audiometry,”? Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XVII (September, 
1952), 321-37. 


Describes three new recorded tests of the 
hearing of speech that permit the measure- 
ment of two clinical quantities: hearing 
loss for speech and discrimination loss. 
Recommendation for the clinical use of 
these tests is tentative, pending accumula- 
tion of findings on larger groups. 


The Illinois Plan for Special Education 
of Exceptional Children: The Speech De- 
fective. Circular Series E, No. 12. 
Springfield, Hlinois: State Department 
of Public Instruction, 1952 (revised). 
Pp. 60. 

A revision of a pamphlet issued in 1947, 
bringing up to date the standards for pro- 


grams for speech correction in the state of 
Illinois. 
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JOHNSON, WENDELL; DARLEY, FRED- 
ERIC L.; and SPRIESTERSBACH, D. C. 
Diagnostic Manual in Speech Correction. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 
viii+-222, 

Covers systematically the procedures em- 
ployed in the examination and diagnosis of 
speech and voice disorders, with detailed 
instructions, forms, and background in- 
formation. 


JoHNsToN, Puitie W. “An Efficient 
Group Screening Test,’? Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XVII 
(March, 1952), 8-12. 

Describes a method, used experimentally, 
whereby a complete pure-tone screening 
test can be given to ten children at a time. 


Moncur, JOHN P. ‘‘Parental Domina- 
tion in Stuttering,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XVII (June, 
1952), 155-65. 

A group of stutterers comprised of forty- 
two boys and six girls, ranging in age from 
sixty-two to ninety-eight months, was 
matched with a similar group of children, 
who were non-stutterers. It was concluded 
that parents of stutterers are more domi- 
nant than those of non-stutterers. 


Pratt, JAMES H. ‘Speech Disorders 
and Counseling,’ Occupations, XXX 
(November, 1951), 102-5. 

Advises close co-operation between the 
speech pathologist and the counselor and 
gives results of a plan carried out at Michi- 
gan State College. 


SLAUGHTER, WAYNE B., and Puair, 
GRETCHEN MUELLER. “A Complete 
Cleft Palate Program,” Journal of 


Speech and Hearing Disorders, XVII 


(June, 1952), 123-28. 

Describes history, personnel, and integra- 
tion of medical, dental, speech, and edu- 
cational services provided in Wisconsin 
on behalf of children with cleft palate. 


UncER, Dorotuy. “Prepare Your 
Child for Speech by Training Speech 
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Muscles through Feeding,” Crippled 
Child, XXITX (February, 1952), 6-7, 28. 
Gives suggestions for mothers of cerebral- 
palsied children to follow in teaching their 
children the movements of sucking, chew- 
ing, and swallowing necessary not only 
for eating but for the development of 
speech. 


WESTLAKE, HAROLD. A System for De- 
veloping Speech with Cerebral Palsied 
Children. Chicago: National Society for 
Crippled Children, 1952. Pp. 16. 
Describes nature of the problem and the 
approach and methods for developing 
speech with children who are seriously 
handicapped by cerebral palsy. 


WIscHNER, GEORGE J. “An Experi- 
mental Approach to Expectancy and 
Anxiety in Stuttering Behavior,” Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XVII (June, 1952), 139-54. 

Analyzes terms of ‘‘expectancy’’ and 
‘‘anxiety’’ as they are used in literature 
on stuttering behavior and describes sig- 
nificant studies of anxiety in stuttering as 
a form of maladaptive behavior. 


‘Yaucu, WitBur A. “The Role of a 
Speech Correctionist in the Public 
School,” Exceptional Children, XVIII 
(January, 1952), 97-101. . 

A plan is offered to the speech correctionist 
by which greater understanding and closer 
co-operation of principals and teachers 
can be enlisted. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


263. Bijou, SIDNEY W. “The Special Prob- 


lem of Motivation in the Academic 
Learning of the Retarded Child,’ Ex- 
ceptional Children, XIX (December, 
1952), 117-19. 

A brief discourse on the problem of moti- 
vation of the retarded child, with a sug- 
gested classroom plan that has been in 
operation with this type of child for ten 
years. 
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CLARK, HELEN. ‘““The First Two Weeks 
in Your Special Class,” Instructor, 
LXII (September, 1952), 50. 


Specific suggestions to assist in the organi- 
zational problems of the special class. 


Craytor, Mar P. “State Certification 
Requirements for Teachers of Atypical 
Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXX 
(June, 1952), 211-20. 

Describes the certification requirements in 
education for special-class teachers in 
twenty-two states and the District of 
Columbia. 


DrInsMORE, Mayme. “Teaching Spe- 
cialized Subjects to the Mentally De- 
fective,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, LVII (July, 1952), 50-55. 
Discusses the most significant factors in- 
volved in the teaching of music, art, and 
physical education to the mentally re- 
tarded. 


Dopps, B. L. “What Is a Good Pro- 
gram for the Slow Learner?” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVI (March, 
1952), 329-33. 

Defines the nature of the educational prob- 
lem faced by the teacher of the slow learner 
and presents six essential characteristics 
of an effective program. 


FLIEGLER, Louts A. “Play Acting with 
the Mentally Retarded,” Exceptional 
Children, XIX (November, 1952), 
56-60. 


Reports the results of using dramatic play 
with a retarded class as an avenue to learn- 
ing. 


GILBERT, J. H. “A Way To Teach Safe- 
ty to the Mentally Retarded,” Safety 
Education, XXXI (April, 1952), 8-9. 
Suggests units of safety to be used with 
fifteen- and sixteen-year-old mentally 
retarded pupils that will aid them in ful- 
filling their needs when employed in the 
typical unskilled jobs they obtain. 
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Hitt, ArtHur S. The Forward Look: 
The Severely Retarded Child Goes to 
School. Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 11. Pp. 
vi+54. 


Suggests the type of program needed for 
severely retarded children who are unable 
to profit from the regular special class and 
discusses problems in organizing such 
classes. Describes programs of schools 
already offering this type of training. Also 
provides a good bibliography. 


HUNGERFORD, RicHarD H.; DEPRos- 
Po, Curis J.; and RosSENZWEIG, Louis. 
“Education of the Mentally Handi- 
capped in Childhood and Adolescence,”’ 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LVII (October, 1952), 214-28. 


Reveals the past and present philosophies 
of special education and discusses the es- 
sentials of an effective program for ‘‘non- 
academic’’ pupils. Describes the programs 
provided for these children in a number of 
cities. 


Karun, Isaac W., and STRAZZULLA, 
MILuLicentT. “Speech and Language 
Problems of Mentally Deficient Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, XVII (September, 1952), 
286-94. 


Reports a study of speech defects and de- 
fects in language function of fifty retarded 
children ranging in age from three to four- 
teen years and indicates the treatment of 
these cases. Also provides a bibliography. 


Kirk, SAMUEL A. “Experiments in the 
Early Training of the Mentally Retard- 
ed,” American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, LVI (April, 1952), 692-700. 
Preliminary report of a three-year experi- 
ment designed to determine the effect of 
a specialized educational preschool pro- 
gram on the mental and social develop- 
ment of mentally handicapped children 
and on subsequent school adjustment of 
the children during the first two years of 
school. Gives strong support to the possi- 
bilities of rehabilitation through special- 
ized preschools for many children. 
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MULLEN, FrANcES A. “Mentally Re- 
tarded Youth Find Jobs,’ Personnel 
and Guidance J ournal, XXXI (October, 
1952), 20-25. 


A follow-up study of two hundred former 
special-class children, including white and 
Negro boys and girls. The range of occupa- 
tions and the amount of unemployment 
are noted, and some constructive planning 
resulting from the survey is indicated. 


Noan, Witi1amM J. Building a Com- 
munilty’s Curriculum for the Mentally 
Handicapped. Bulletin No. 58. Hart- 
ford, Connecticut: State Department of 
Education, October, 1952. Pp. 24. 


A guide to assist communities in outlining 
a workable curriculum to fit their own 
needs. Gives suggestions of areas that need 
consideration and supplies examples of the 
topics that may be within the scope of the 
groups working in these areas. An exten- 
sive bibliography is included. 


Roane, O. M. “Brownsville Has the 
Answer,”’ Texas Outlook, XXXVI (Sep- 
tember, 1952), 14-15. 


A brief, illustrated report of the establish- 
ment of a new technical school for boys 
and girls retarded by three years or more. 


SARASON, SEYMOUR B. Psychological 
Problems in Mental Deficiency. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 402. 


A revision of the 1949 edition, which pre- 
sented a critical evaluation of current psy- 
chological theories and practices. Three 
added chapters deal with the interpretation 
of mental deficiency to parents, the prob- 
lem of institutionalization, and professional 
training. 


SHAFTEL, GEORGE A. “Human Rela- 
tions and the Low IQ,” California J our- 
nal of Secondary Education, XXVII 
(November, 1952), 422-23. 

Reports briefly a project on special educa- 
tion at Whittier (California) High School 
and some derived basic principles for im- 
provement of the education of slow 
learners. 
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. SHARP, HEBER C. ‘Glutamic-Acid 
Feeding,” Exceptional Children, XVIII 
(May, 1952), 230-33. 

Presents a critical review of the literature 
concerning the effects of glutamic-acid 
feeding on mental functioning. 


STEIN, Cora B. ‘“Non-academically 
Speaking,”’ Science Teacher, XIX (Oc- 
tober, 1952), 212-14. 

Reports a different approach to the prob- 
lem of teaching biology to a ‘‘nonaca- 
demic’’ group of high-school Sophomores. 


TUCKER, RUEL E. ‘Program for Slow 
Learners,”’ Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXVI (March, 1952), 333-37. 
Provides specific suggestions and basic 
considerations for improving the high- 
school program for the slow learner. 


YEPSEN, Lioyp N. “Counseling the 
Mentally Retarded,”’ American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, LVII (October, 
1952), 205-13. 


Considers the value and limitations of 
counseling with the mentally retarded and 
discusses the various techniques of counsel- 
ing when used with these children. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN! 


. ABRAHAMSON, STEPHEN. ‘‘Each Teach- 
er Chose a Problem Child,” Clearing 
House, XXVI (May, 1952), 557-59. 


Describes how a group of teachers was 
helped to understand and meet the indi- 
vidual needs of pupils in several Connecti- 
cut communities through a research project 
dealing with improving human relations in 
the classroom. 


GRIFFITHS, WiiaM. Behavior Difficul- 
ties of Children as Perceived and Judged 


See also Item 31 (Kaplan) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the January, 
1953, issue of the Elementary School Journal; 
also Item 597 (Topp) in the list appearing in 


the 


September, 1952, issue of the School Review. 
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by Parents, Teachers, and Children 
Themselves. University of Minnesota, 
Institute of Child Welfare Monograph 
Series No. 25. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. xii+116. 
Compares what children believe to be their 
own difficulties with what parents and 
teachers believe these problems to be. 
Deals primarily with (1) children’s aware- 
ness of their own problems and (2) the 
relation of children’s behavior to socio- 
economic status. 


PELZEL, HELENE. “Clearing the Air,” 
Childhood Education, XXIX (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 115-18. 

Discusses the emotional atmosphere of 
the classroom and how it can contribute to 
the building of wholesome and stable per- 
sonalities. Emphasizes the needs of the 
teacher and pupil and how they can be 
met in the classroom. 


Scott, Guy. “Leadership in Studying 
Behavior Problems,” National Elemen- 
tary Principal, XXXII (September, 
1952), 56-60. 

Suggests techniques of studying behavior 
problems by working backward toward un- 
derlying principles as an aid to the class- 
room teacher in understanding child 
behavior. 


Towle, CAROLYN. “Threatening Chil- 
dren a Threat,’’ American Childhood, 
XXXVIII (October, 1952), 10-11. 
Considers the danger and the problems 
created by using threats to discipline 
children. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


BECK, BERTRAM M. Five States: A 
Study of the Youth Authority Program as 
Promulgated by the American Law In- 
stitute. Philadelphia: American Law In- 
stitute, 1951. Pp. 146. 


2See also Item 588 (Glueck) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the September, 
1952, issue of the School Review. 
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Presents a critical appraisal of the state 
programs under way in the pattern of the 
Youth Authority Act as first established in 
California and presents an orientation for 
future developments. 


Biock, BERTRAM J., and GLICK, SEL- 
MA J. Recidivism at the Hawthorne— 
Cedar Knolls School. Research Mono- 
graph No. 2. New York: Jewish Board 
of Guardians, March, 1952. Pp. 40. 


Applied the Glueck prediction tables to a 
sampling of one hundred boys. A follow-up 
after a five-year period indicates that the 
prediction tables could have foretold both 
the potentials of delinquency in this group 
and the probable rate of recidivism. 


The Child, XVII (December, 1952), 
50-71. 


The entire issue of this number is devoted 
to a discussion of various aspects of the 
delinquency problem. Well-known experts 
discuss work of the juvenile courts, de- 
tention, police, training schools, and other 
significant phases of the problem of pre- 
vention and control. Recommendation for 
community action are presented. 


COHEN, FRANK J. Children in Trouble. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1952. 
Pp. xiv+252. 

A report of an experiment in institutional 
care based on material gathered during 
the Lavanburg Corner House Training 
program for personnel in child-care institu- 
tions. 


“Conference on Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency, Summary of Proceedings.” 
Washington: Federal Security Agency, 
Children’s Bureau, 1952. Pp. 31 (mime- 
ographed). 

Presents the thinking of a group of experts 
concerning all phases of delinquency pre- 
vention and control, together with a state- 
ment on research as related to delinquency. 
A brief but well-thought-out report that 
may constitute a definitive statement con- 
cerning current problems of aiding the 
delinquent child. 
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DEHAAN, RoBERT F., and HaAvic- 
HURST, RoBERT J. “Types of Children 
Who Are To Be Helped: The Potential- 
ly Maladjusted,” A Community Youth 
Development Program, pp. 28-37. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 75. Youth Development Series, No. 
1. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. 


Two general types—withdrawn and ag- 
gressively maladjusted children—are dis- 
cussed. A list of behavioral characteristics 
of boys and girls vulnerable to delinquency 
is included. 


Gans, Roma. “Juvenile Delinquency,” 
NEA Journal, XLI (November, 1952), 
497-99. 


Presents a general discussion and many 
specific issues related to the two problems 
of how all schools can be stimulated to face 
their role in helping children and youth to 
grow morally and how the schools’ pro- 
gram can be improved and extended so as 
to help lessen at once, and ultimately help 
eliminate, wholesale juvenile delinquency. 


GERSTEN, CHARLES. “Group Therapy 
with Institutionalized Juvenile Delin- 
quents,”’ Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXX 
(March, 1952), 35-64. 


An experimental evaluation of changes in 
observed behavior and in intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social adjustments of male de- 
linquents participating in group therapy 
for a period of twenty weekly sessions. 
Finds that the experimental group gener- 
ally profited against all but one of the 
evaluative criteria. 


Goucu, Harrison G., and PETERSON, 
DonatpD R. “The Identification and 
Measurement of Predispositional Fac- 
tors in Crime and Delinquency,” J our- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, XVI 
(June, 1952), 207-13. 

Applies a role-taking theory of psychop- 
athy to the practical problem of identi- 
fication and measurement of predisposi- 
tional factors in crime and delinquency. 
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KVARACEUS, WILLIAM C. ‘School and 
Home Co-operate To Meet Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Educational Leadership, 
X (January, 1953), 223-28. 


Points out how an effective school and a 
good home working hand in hand exert a 
reciprocal force in a community program 
of prevention and control of juvenile de- 
linquency. Offers specific suggestions as to 
how home can help school and how school 
can aid the home in a bedrock approach 
to delinquency prevention and control. 


LocaNn, J. E. “My Class Tackles the 
Youth Problem,” Clearing House, 
XXVII (November, 1952), 146-48. 

A report of a discussion of juvenile de- 
linquency by adolescents, from which, the 
author suggests, the participants probably 
gained a better insight into the problems of 
their own generation. 


SHIMIzU, YOSHIHIRO. ‘“The Problems of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Post-War 
Japan,” Journal of Educational Sociolo- 
gy, XXVI (September, 1952), 32-36. 

A report of the extent of the increase in 
delinquency in Japan and the present 
trends, followed by a discussion of the 
causes for the conditions. 


“A Tragedy of Our Times,” Texas Out- 


look, XXXVI (September, 1952), 10- 
13. 


Discusses the causes of delinquency and 
the care of the delinquent in Texas. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


ALPERN, HyMEN. “‘How Can the School 
Meet Needs of Gifted and Superior Stu- 
dents?” Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVI (March, 1952), 110-17. 

A general discussion of definition, adminis- 
trative provisions, governmental aid, 
curriculum, and methods in dealing with 
the gifted pupil. 


BARBE, WALTER. “Study of the Read- 
ing of Gifted High-School Students,” 
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Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXXVIII (March, 1952), 148- 
54. 

A study of the reading backgrounds of 103 
high-school Freshmen and Sophomores 
with intelligence quotients of 130 or more. 
Indicates that some gifted children are 
doing only a limited amount of outside 
reading. 


GABRIEL, FLORENCE. “Challenging the 
Superior Child,’’ National Elementary 
Principal, XXXII (September, 1952) 

224-28. 

Describes the attempt of one community 
to provide for the gifted child at the ele- 
mentary-school level. Indicates the oppor- 
tunities provided in social studies, science, 
mathematics, art, and music. 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE HOWELL, in col- 
laboration with FLoRENCE N. BRuM- 
BAUGH and FRANK T. Witson, Educat- 
ing Gifted Children in Hunter College 
Elementary School. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1952. Pp. x+272. 

Summarizes the experiences of Hunter Col- 
lege staff in their special elementary- 
school program for mentally gifted chil- 
dren during the period 1941-51. This co- 
operatively written report covers a wide 
range of topics, including the organization 
of the school, goals and curriculum, meth- 
ods, the teacher of the gifted, the role of 
the parent, and evaluation of outcomes. 


Ke ty, Inez. ‘‘Challenging the Gifted 
Student,” School Life, XXXV (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 27-28. 

Describes in detail some specific practices 
introduced by one mathematics teacher 
in meeting the challenge presented by su- 
perior students in her classes, 


Knicut, Epcar W. “Some Disturbing 
Educational Contradictions,’”’ School 
and Society, LXXVI (November 29, 
1952), 337-41. 

Evidences grave concern because of the 
lack of proper education for teachers and 
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for teachers of teachers and the lack of 
attention by schools and colleges to gifted 
and talented students. Stresses that little 
has been done for the gifted despite the 
concern of educators over the years. 


MAvBURY, MARGARET W. “Selection of 
Materials by Nursery School Children 
of Superior Mental Intelligence,” J our- 
nal of Educational Research, XLVI 
(September, 1952), 17-31. 

Enumerates the materials chosen by a 
small group of nursery-school children of 
high mental ability when given the oppor- 
tunity to choose within a controlled en- 
vironment. Notes differences between the 
choices of girls and boys, as well as changes 
in selection over a period of time. 


REx, Buck R., Jr. “The Gifted Child 
in the Heterogeneous Class,’ Excep- 
tional Children, XTX (December, 1952), 
117-20. 


A brief report of some of the provisions 
for the gifted child at the various grade 
levels in the public schools of Passaic, 
New Jersey. 


Witty, Pavut. “Educational Provision 
for Gifted Children,”’ School and Socie- 
ty, LXXVI (September 20, 1952), 177- 
81. 


Reviews recently published articles and 
books reporting adaptations for gifted 
children on the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels. Concludes that present meas- 
ures for caring for the gifted are meager 
and ineffective. 


Witty, Paut. “Gifted Children, Our 
Nation’s Greatest Resource,” Today’s 
Health, XXX (December, 1952), 18-21. 


Laments the fact that there are so few op- 
portunities for the gifted child and dis- 
cusses some causes for this lack. Sugges- 
tions are given on how parent or teacher 
might recognize this type of child. In addi- 
tion, some recommendations are made to 
parents for assisting the child to make 
more of his potentialities. 


